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FEBRUARY SUNSHINE 



STANHOPE A. FORBES 



THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE'S EXHIBITION 



IT has become a custom at the Carnegie 
Institute's annual exhibition to make, 
each year, a special feature of the work 
of one artist. Two years ago this dis- 
tinction was conferred upon Winslow 
Homer and a year ago upon Alfred East, 
the British landscape painter. This year 
it is Childe Hassam. Invariably the 
first gallery of the principal series is 
given over to this one-man exhibit which 
thus serves as an introduction to the 
great international display. 

Delightfully do Mr. Hassam's paint- 
ings perform the function. Inviting 
contemplation, they prove impressive on 
the instant and convey to the visitor 
the joyous message of art. The 
freshness, the spontaneity, the color- 
ful charm of Mr. Hassam's paintings 



make themselves definitely felt. The 
value of some artists' works loses in 
aggregation, bat it is not so in this 
instance. Each painting makes a special 
contribution. There are in all thirty- 
nine canvases set forth, two of which 
only are portrait studies. Six or more are 
pictures of the sea, lying like sparkling 
sapphire beyond rough walls of sun- 
steeped rock. These possess a truth 
greater than reality, interpreting the 
essence of truth in such manner that the 
impression is bound to be recalled by 
nature. This is impressionism of the 
highest order, and, curiously enough, of 
the most conservative kind. Mr. Has- 
sam is the leading exponent of the Im- 
pressionist School in America, and yet 
nothing, perhaps, is more notable in his 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



exhibition at Pittsburgh than the ab- 
sence alike of evidence of caprice or sci- 
entific experimentation. To the contrary, 
his work is subtle, scholarly and extreme- 
ly mature. Impressionism, to be sure, has 
thrown open the door and the window 
and let in the sunlight, but it has not for- 
got that the house of art is built upon a 
rock foundation. Knowledge is here as 
well as feeling and the personal touch. 
And, furthermore, the display is ex- 
tremely varied. Not only are there pic- 
tures of the sea, but of the woods, sunny 
hillsides, mountain vistas, street scenes 
in New York and Paris. The last are 
specially interesting, neither exaggerating 
nor yet underestimating the picturesque- 
ness of urban life. With the change in 
theme, moreover, a change of manner is 
observable, the short stroke being aban- 
doned at times for the felicity of sur- 
face finish. But through all the work runs 
the one thread of individuality dominat- 
ing the several attributes of art. This 
is that inherent originality without which 
art degenerates into craft. Thus it 
would seem that Mr. Hassam's work 
viewed collectively is found to epitomize 
the spirit of modernity — the spirit of 
progress. 

It is interesting to be able to compare 
the paintings by Mr. Hassam with those 
of the French Impressionists — Monet, 
Sisley, Maupra, Pissaro, and Moret, 
which hang in an adjoining gallery, and 
also a satisfaction to discover that the 
introductory display gives the keynote to 
the exhibition as a whole. Those in 
authority have said that the Carnegie 
Institute's exhibition this season attains 
a higher standard than ever before and 
well may one believe it. Rarely outside 
of a loan exhibition, or museum collec- 
tion, does one find so high an average of 
merit sustained. 

The fact that foreign as well as na- 
tive artists are represented in this ex- 
hibition differentiates it from all others 
held in America, but this year less than 
commonly is distinction to be noted be- 
tween the paintings by Americans and 
by those of other nationalities. One lan- 
guage is spoken. 

At the end of the first large gallery, 



in the place of honor, hangs the portrait 
of President Taft, painted by Sorolla, 
and lent by Mr. Charles P. Taft, of Cin- 
cinnati.. At the opposite end hangs John 
W. Alexander's whimsical portrait of 
himself playing second role to his lay 
figure, "The Tenth Muse," shown at the 
National Academy of Design's exhibi- 
tion in New York this winter. Another 
painting by Mr. Alexander, "A Sum- 
mer Day," painted in his characteristic 
manner, with the added charm of anima- 
tion, hangs in this same gallery, as does 
Frank Duyeneck's striking portrait of 
Mr. Alexander painted many years ago. 

The three prize pictures are here. Will- 
iam Orpen's self portrait, to which the 
first award was made, hangs to the left 
of "The Tenth Muse," and is, technical- 
ly, an excellent performance; a piece of 
jugglery before which those who know 
the difficulties of the craft stand amazed 
and fascinated; Karl Anderson's im- 
pressive outdoor figure painting, 
"Idlers," to which the second award was 
made; and Edward F. Rook's "Laurel," 
the winner of the third medal; as well, 
also, as the four pictures receiving hon- 
orable mention: Joseph Oppenheimer's 
"Chinese Porcelain," Charles Morris 
Young's "Farmhouse — Winter," Daniel 
Garber's "Hills of Byram," and Louis 
Betts's portrait of a little girl, entitled 
"Apple Blossoms." And with these are 
shown even more notable canvases which 
for one reason or another were not in . 
the competition for awards. For ex- 
ample, Cecilia Beaux's "Banner Bearer," 
a portrait study of a young girl with 
classic cast of features, watching, with 
half-bated breath, some contest of brav- 
ery—a noble type of femininity admira- 
bly interpreted — in some respects the best 
work that Miss Beaux has produced. 

A recent work by Abbott H. Thayer, 
who is by no means a prolific producer, is 
included in this exhibition, where it is 
shown for the first time. It represents 
a "Winged Figure" standing, as it were, 
on the "top o' the world," with a broad 
expanse of blue sea and sky, encircled 
by a purple rising mist, as background. 
Like all Mr. Thayer's paintings it has 
distinction. In suggestion it is sculp- 
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turesque, in character imposing, but there 
is a certain slovenliness about the brush- 
work which seems needless — a jarring 
note in the juxtaposition of the purple 
and blue which is distinctly unpleasant. 

There are, perhaps, more notable por- 
traits included in this exhibition than is 
customary. In the first gallery in addi- 
tion to those already noted one finds 
Sargent's full-length portrait of Miss 
Brice, painted some years ago, but for 
this reason none the less engaging; da 
Costa's portrait of Mrs. Evans Rogers 
Dick; Sir James Gutherie's portrait of 
Mrs. John F. Findlay, and Thomas 
Eakin's portrait of Edward A. Schmidt — 



while in the second large gallery will be 
remarked portraits of conspicuous merit 
by Louis Betts, Robert MacCameron, 
Charles Shannon, Augustus John, and 
Harrington Mann. 

At the end of the second gallery hang, 
within comparatively close proximity, 
three paintings possessing kinship in in- 
tent, which have been very differently 
handled. One is by Cecilia Beaux, one 
by Nicholas Fechin, a Russian, and the 
other by Richard E. Miller, an American 
painter who resides in Paris. Miss 
Beaux's is entitled "The Shawl Cos- 
tume," and represents a young girl in a 
fancy dress standing with arms out- 
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THE CHASE 
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stretched, charmingly poised. The other 
two are designated as portraits, but in 
both instances interest is focused in a 
somewhat similar costume. The canvas 
by the Russian is broadly painted and 
insistent with personality — the one bj^ 
Mr. Miller is indicative of skill, but un- 
convincing. 

Different again in type is Irving R. 
Wiles's portrait of a young girl and horse 
and William Sergeant Kendall's portrait 
group — a mother and two little girls — 
rendered with mature skill and fine 
feeling. 

An exhibition of such size must have 
its large canvases if it is to be made im- 
pressive and there are just enough of 
these this year to lend proper accent. 
Frederick J. Waugh contributes a 
powerful marine, "The Outer Surf," 
and Joseph Bail an excellent figure 
painting, "The Communicants,' ' hung 



opposite ends of the same gallery. 
E. A. Hornel, of the Glasgow School, 
makes notable contribution in a large, 
bright painting of children chasing 
butterflies in a flowery meadow; and 
La Touche sends two big canvases inter- 
esting in composition as well as attrac- 
tive in color and tone, "The Bridge of 
Arts," and "Italian Comedians." 

There is something very ingenuous in 
Stanhope Forbes's painting of a coun- 
try lane, down which a horse and car- 
riage are appearing, the gate being held 
open by a little English lass; and some- 
thing very virile as well as esthetic in 
a winter picture transcribed with no less 
subtlety than strength by Constantine 
Krijitski, a Russian painter. 

Charles Cottet sends a strong and 
toneful portrait study of a young woman 
in a rose-colored hat, besides a little view 
of Venice; and William M. Chase con- 
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tributes, in somewhat similar vein, two 
figure paintings and an interior which 
possess enduring merit. Not for a num- 
ber of years has Mr. Chase been so well 
represented in any single exhibition. 

Although the portraits in this exhibi- 
tion are of dominant interest the land- 
scapes are no less meritorious. Willard 
L. Metcalf, J. Francis Murphy, Bruce 
Crane, Leonard Ochtman, Charles H. 
Davis, Edward W. Redfield, W. Elmer 
Schofield, William S. Robinson, Louis 
Paul Dessar, Ben Foster, and Henry W. 
Ranger all make notable contributions 
indicative of increased strength and 
skill. 

Of more than usual charm is a marine, 
"Mid Ocean," by Emil Carlsen, and of 
special significance are two paintings by 



Charles Woodbury, "The Valley/' and 
"The Storm at Sea." 

H. O. Tanner sends two small can- 
vases — Biblical themes — more interest- 
ing and insistently artistic than his 
customary large ones. Impossible would 
it be to mention each or all of the several 
exhibits and yet equally impossible does 
it seem to leave many unmentioned. With 
so high an average and so large a dis- 
play only the merest suggestion can be 
given in so brief a review. But the value 
and significance of the exhibition lies 
obviously in its collective strength — in 
the indication it gives of high ideals, 
sturdy purpose and well-directed effort, 
not on the part of a few but of many, 
and not only in this country but in 
Europe. 
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